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vine spirit in conforming to the princi-| 
ples of holiness? If we take the decla- 
ration, ** God made man upright,” in its 
obvious meaning, we shall be sustained 
by another inspired declaration, that 
‘God created man in his own image.” 
This image of God, Paul certainly un- 
derstood to include holiness ; for he says, 


of men’s 
than human. 


secrets hearts that was more | more recent war-movements in Rhode 
Por this proof of his divin- | Island, seized whatever they wanted for 
ity we do him reverence. Still we feel | their work of blood. War is a signal for 
that he who is devoid of an aptitude to | the commission of every erime, aud seems 
understand the human character is des- | to let loose the furies of guilt, to rage aud 
titute of one important requisite to preach | revel without restraint. [t has no name 
the gospel. | for theft, or robbery, or murder; such 
But the manner in which the Saviour | deeds it calls valor, virtue, glory ! 
‘be renewed in the spirit of your mind,”, presented the truth, claims our attention. A judge in Vermont told me that in 


and “put on the new man which after) 'To check the rising ambition of his dis- ; our last war, he had the command of a 
God is created in righteousness and true ciples he introduced a little child, and | company from his own town for a short) 
holiness ;” again, * beholding as in a 


thus taught them meekness and humility. | time. 

| glass the glory of the Lord, we are! To show in what estimation a spirit of | 

changed into the same image, from glory) pride should be regarded, he spake the 

to glory, even as by the spirit of the; parable of the publican and Pharisee. | three days from home, before they be- 

Lord.” | ‘The very respectful young man, who | gan freely to indulge in deeds of theft! 
The circumstances in which man was} thought by his petite deportment to win | 

| placed, and the treatment he received 


| and shame, at the thought of which they 
the approbation of the Saviour, and dis- | would have blushed at home, nor deem- 
oiaat.* from God, intimate that he was holy, we| arm reproof of its point, is told to sell all | 
. 1. The corporeal organization of man should no more infer from whatis written,! that he has and give to the poor. No 
. zation ¢ J b 
oust ae ll of divine skill z | that he had eyes to see the beauties of | other reply could have so fully met his 
: Sp ? e skill, and |... a | ad 
workmanship.—It surpassed ever hay i" reation, or ears to hear the music of na- 
« s — s asse ‘ve 2 } 
I I : ik deni | ture, than that he had a heart to appre- 


ease. No higher encomium does the 
| preacher receive than Louis 14th bestow- 
| ciate the glories of God, and to make a 
pious response to every manifestation of | 


Masillon, when he said, “I have 
heard and admired other preachers, but | wee drafted, and sent doe upon the 
divine holiness. you make me displeased with myself.” | Hlow long? ‘Not long, but long 
The Saviour showed men themselves ; | enough to learn more of war than LT could | 
and compared with him the Bishop of | otherwise have believed. [did not fall | 
Clermont sinks out of view. We are | a victim myself, but others did, and JI 
melted with the invitation of the Saviour, | was saved only by the skin of my teeth. 
* Come unto me all ye that labour and | My mother as Ef left home, told me not 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. | to drink, and all would be well. Theed- 

. oe he : | ‘Though the rapid sketch of paradise re- : ; ; 

nature? L speak of facts as they were, 


And we are struck with terror when he |} ed her: and that alone saved me; but 
intecedent to changes introduced to in sponds not to all the questions of curtosity,| says, “Wo unto you Scribes and Phari- | Tsew what a dreadful influence 
antecede . -” sed to in- ' ) ) ) 

Reate the is Renation oft behamats on ten it nevertheless furnishes data enough to} sees, hy poerites—ye serpents, ye genera- | vice has upon soldiers.’ 
dieate 3 aig ‘ ’ echovan a ie | * ¢ ¢ > 
man apostacy. He, who created the | establish the certainty, that the circum-| tion of vipers, how can ye escape the * You cannot bad influ- 
world by a word ead f thn dull ates } stances of man were sufliciently agreea-| damnation of hell. ence,’ said a Presbyterian elder to me 
ork ao B « clay | y | 
“4 x - * | ble. When we compare the preaching of | once. ‘In our last war, f took command 
put together such a finished | } 


‘ : | God fitted up paradise for beings 
structure . 
: | whom he loved, and who made a fihal! the Saviour with much that is popular, | I 
as the human frame, could easily | 
’ Was | at the present day, we are led to exclaim, | band, all youngerly men, the flower of 
b | , 


have | 
ee ; ‘ , | response his love. All 
yerpetuated it in unsurpassed and cease- | 
per; I veace, and all without was bright and| OQ how changed! Where now do we | the city. We were out only three months; | 
but, though in no engagement, ouly on 
there is a ‘ 


less activity, while the sun and the moon , . 
. 79 joyous. With a physical constitution of) find that honest, straight-forward, manly 

abundant pro-| camp duty, they half spoiled. 
decree, that the dust shall return to the I | . 


endure, or forever. Beeause é 
’ course which he pursued? Instead of | 
Visions to meet every want, and gratify | lad we continued six months, TP believe 
dust, it does not follow that this was the Oy j x | 
: > every rational desire, why should he not) gled up, and covered over with modern | they would nearly all have been rumed. 
constitution of things before this decree ~ ; : . | : : 
\ be happy. God saw that itwas not good) philosophy, that a mind of ordinary pow- | Such 
was issued. 7 4 : 
that man should he ers ts unable to separate them. The in- | steges, or of old rubbish in the shape of books as not 
"— ° | 5 . . 
Phey, in society of the always | bloodless services are generally fatal to} unfrequently, in a retired country family, 
all but angelic, might as beings of thought,| weighty ; but now we are often enter- | the morals of its agents. Ttis in trath| descends from father to son, among the 
affection, activity and devotion, expert-| tained from the pulpit, with a harangue, | the devil's business ; and ne wonder that 
“story, ora dialogue, mse low and vul- } 
s+ | 
gar language, that the mind ts turned off 


Religious. or other popular authors; souvenirs, too, | the majority intelligent, and, in a good 
2 in plenty; religious, moral, tasteful, some | degree, cultivated; districts and places 
: - worthless as any other mass of paper and | where there are, thus, ample inducements 
gilded morocco; and these as numerous | to the ignorant who have common sense, 
as almanacs, from the first year of souve- to be very careful not to expose their 
nirs down to this, 1843. And then, for) want of education and information. And 
pamphlets, to fill up the interstices in this | with reference to the formation of such 
mass of reading, the man has the latest a state of minds, and such development 
Congressional speeches and the latest pop- | of characters, and rendering it a fixed 
ular sermons; the Sportsman’s Magazine | habit or condition of things among the 
and a good assortment of religious tracts; people at large, we would say, work the 
an introductory lyceum lecture, or two, common school and popular education 
five, or ten; and we should be very glad system with untiring diligence, and bring 
to find that he had not, among all this | up the press, the corrected press, as far 
mass of reading, good, bad and indifferent, as possible, to its aid, in carrying out 
any of the lucubrations of Robert Dale | what is thus begun, Education, for the 
Owen, or Fanny Wright. And if the | mass of the people, and that up to any 
| owner of this mass reads it all, his mind ‘point of efficiency and successful develop- 
ed themselves capable of such degrada-| comes in contact, by turns, with sense | ment desirable, is entirely practicable, 
tion. | and nonsense, with taste and trash, with | and cannot fail to give intelligence, men- 
truth and error, with piety and profligacy, tal discipline, intellectual dignity, and to [est extent. Had it not been so, the 
with religion and radicalism, with sound open sources of enjoyment to taste and | American colonies would have sunk into 
politics, and jacobinism, or something else the love of knowledge, which will be of |semi-barbarisin, instead of rising, as they 
American, answering to that which was | inestimable worth to society. regularly did, in the se 
once French. And reading such a vari- ment. 
ety of things would be as if one had The Pilgy'ms had gained a true knowl- 
passed his time by turns, in the company edge of human nature. They embraced 
of sensible and educated people, of men no vain theories. They tried no Utopian 
of talents, and ladies of learning, and experiments; even in circumstances, 
nen of immoral might, or of mere fash- where, to philosophical minds, let loose 
ionable simpletons; of church-goers and from the Bible, the temptation to experi- 
theatre-goers; of Christians and athe- menting would have been irresistible. 


|their temporal interests would never be 
in danger. 

They were men of great public spirit. 
|Next to genuine religion, this is the no- 
jblest trait in the uman character; and it 
is never found, in its highest excellence, 
[separate from religion. There have 
been, indeed, many instances of inflexible 
|magistrates, and other laborious public 
jservants, who generously disregarded 
their private interests, and were intent- 
ly devoted to the public good, from mo- 
tives of ambition, consistency of conduct, 
jand a strong sense of what was fit and 
\becoming, without any proper feeling of 
accountability to God. And this is so 
different from the ordinary selfishness of 
mankind, that it commands universal re- 
spect. The Pilgrims were public spirited 
from the highest motives, and to the great- 


= 
FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. | 


THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF MAN, 
We depend exclusively upon the Bible 
for our knowledge of man in his primi- 
tive state. Here we have an epitome of | 
his early history, not so much crowded | 
with facts, as rich im principles and illus- 
trations of divine wisdom and goodness. 
As his crowning work, the Lord created 
man in his own image, and located him 
in most felicitous circumstances. “ The | 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
earth, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living 


3 It comprised, as he thought, no 
small part of the moral worth of the 
place; but they had been only two or 


*I know,’ said a deacon to me, once, 
‘more about war than you do or can.’—| 
Very like; but howso? * Why, I have! 
been it.” When? ‘In eur last war 1} 





living creature, and was a fit tabernacle ates 
ea on 
for a god-like spirit. Disease, pain and 
pa 
death had no power over it. The intelli- 
gent, sinless soul might dwell in it, and | . , 
| It isa very manifest conclusion from 
be happy; dwell in it, and know no mis- } 
rink | the views which have been taken, that 
ery. This representation may provoke | ce , 
. : - man was eriginally happy. What 
the rebuke of philosophy, and the sneer | : . r ; 
i . : {there to interrupt his peace 7 What 
of profane scepticism. But what does | a 
: | produce anxiety, or pain, or fear? All) 
philosophy in her most accurate conelu- | . | 
, : : .| things were well and kindly ordered. | 
sions, but collect, and classify the facts of | : 


i 


ile of improve- 

Out of this condition of things, and 
under the auspices of that education for 
which the press furnishes the means, this, 
also, is not unfrequently seen,—that men 
spring up here and there, who, by exten- 
sive self-cultivation, and under the influ- 
, ence of a thirst for general knowledge, 
; and perhaps for the sciences, rise to a 
ists; of virtuous men and women, and of | standing in which they compete with 
rakes, and libertines and profligates; of those who have enjoyed even collegiate [these great qualities, that they were able 
honest, humane, and regular people, and advantages. How often we see a man lemaltancousty. and at the very meant 
of gamblers, duellists, sportsmen, &c. who has come high up into the public lof entering the wilderness, to accomplish 

But not every one is able to surround | esteem in political, or professional, or |three of the grandest objects which ever 
himself with such a library; and then | scientific life, and who never took his jattracted the attention of men as social 
there is the man of scant means, able to | degree any where but over the plough, {beings, and as preparing for an endless 
purchase but little; he takes in a village | or behind the counter, or in the shop [state ofexistence hereafter. These three 
hewspaper, containing a little of every- | where he has driven his trade; or, per- objects were the establishment of a civil 
thing, good, bad, and indifferent, season- haps, on a Kentucky stump, where he | overnment, which proved the strongest 
ed high with the politics of the editor. | came out ina political speech. We trace jthe least burdensome, the most free, and 
He has, we would hope, the Bible, him from humble life, and from amidst |the most faithfully administered, that the 
perhaps some few other some posilive disadvantages, along up, [world had ever seen—the provision for 
from step to step, till he stands on a pin- juniversal education, so that all the peo- 
acle of eminence, for which some men, |ple might read the word of God, and 
who took their degrees in elegant and junderstand their true interest—and the 
ornamented parchment, and in Latin |provision for public worship, so as to 
which they may have already forgotten jbring the plain and faithful teaching of re- 
how to cdnstrue and parse, —if they ever |ligton within a moderate distance of eve- 
knew,—have been toiling and panting in |ry man’s dwelling. These 


, 
coast. 


oo. 


was 
to 





It was because our ancestors possessed 
the ser- 


conecive 


its 





of a company from A. was a picked} 
to withio | 


w 
faultless excellence, and 


were 


his simpleity, the truth is now so min- and 


good books; and 
possibly, yet, along with these, some such 


| 
3] 
It does not appear that dis- 
ease, decay, and disorganization were the 
original destiny of the 
but they exist by a 
subsequent upon sin. 


is war without battles, 


Even 


its its 


be alone, and made its sack cities. its 
a help-meet for him. 


struction Saviour was 
human body; 


new arrangement ? | 
the } ‘goods and chattels,”’ 
| 


Though the pres- 


and which are not 
ent body of man is to be resolved into its 


of very great use, either for the discipline 


of the mind or the good of the heart. 


ence enjoyment, imereasing, and varying 


itso frequently 
with 


Vants mto monsters, 
The Soldier's we 


transforms its) best ser- 


every hour. Geod, also, was wont 


original element, yet: inspiration teaches 


. to descend to their abode, and to admit 
a body fash- 


us that manis yet to have 
ioned like unto Christ’s glorious body, tn 


them to friendly intereour 


with himself. 


walked in the garden for 


from the subject to the manner in which | 
it presented, We it 


Is say must be a | 


rkan Outrage wpon hi 


Vature.—* When near Piatt sburg, | 


Having, perhaps, sufficiently indicated 
the hazards and the undesirable possibili- 


vain to reach. 


things had 
never been done before, in so perfeet a 


Let the press, then, be highly esteemed, 
as an instrumentality for the development 
ef character on the basis of 
education, 


prepare 
them, and enhanced its beauties and 


| manner. 
And when 
ments 


which the felicities of heaven to be 
enjoyed. Ifthe body of man after the 
resurrection is to endure through eternal 
ages, why should we think it impossible, 
that God should have preserved the body 
of man, as originally constituted, so that 
th should 


burlesque on preaching. The Saviour | learned,” says our Secretary, 
spoke in words of terror, but seldom, and 


reurious! ties of the influences the readers will 


feel, it will be pleasant to consider the 
more favorable side of the case. 
this cannot be better 
gomg the and perhaps 
from the lively and somewhat fashionable 
country Village, and into the 


intelligent and substantial 


we 
its 


of more 


look at the 


than two 


illustration of the vielenee whieh the sel-} 


with good effeet; buat from some modern | dier must, in his work of human bute hery 
preacl we hear of hell 
ition, in astogle sermon, than is re- 
corded of the Saviour in the New 
ment They 
tion 1 


its ' 
They 


improve- 
centuries, in 
those respects where improvement has 
been greatest, what do they all amount 
“at but a very moderate use of those ad- 
}vVantages, which were derived from the 

We would not intimate, that the first |Wisdom and public spirit of our fathers ? 
setilers of New England were never mis- 


richness by the glories of His presence 
By 


winning 


popular 
Perhaps 
illustrated, than by 
city, 


his word of counsel and mastructse ers, more and | doto his best) feelmes. t whatis now] 


ol 
inust 


confidence, and his smile 





dam called Beekniant Corners 
Testa- | four or five mile of Pla 
pres ntterror and destruc- began the skirmuis! es between 

the British and Ameri 
{the battle of Lake Cham 
conthet al 


house; tw 


tho a ale some 


’ away trom rp aw 
complncunny ensiting eladacen, be tsburgh, | IE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
rendered 


What could they want who u para. 
Giod all Why 
might they not always have remained in 
’ 


, have them imetlably blessed. parties of] 
de have no dominton over it , 


: | 
troops before 
The 


uncle’ 


a . looking 
pS had them. 
2 when such 


they delighted 


with 


, hough m “Ww of 
. God created man an intelligent being. 


family ¢ 
farmer 


' some Ou the subject of education, for instance, 
o- , p dise, and a their own? hindle new tre hun. liere 
The amount of knowledge originally im- 


There is many such aman, who) taken in their views of truth aud duty ; ;What more enlarged and thorough plan 
received a good old-fashioned New Eng- much less that they were note xposed like 
land education himsell, and has given the 
There 
in the house; 
but there is the kind of learning, which, 


tertis occur, 
though they 
‘I 


with 


on : ‘ 3 
parted to man, as well as the strength ; Phey preach damnation as | est was ha by omy 
primeval purity and happiness 
Whatever pos le wath 
did not seem good to him to coutirm and 
pe rpetuate the holy, and 
without 
which 


would rejoice to inflict at. 

the of God 
reve by 
pre achmg we are made to fee that 
our cuty to swe at all. But now 


thet of God used with so at 


’ and bis waft hd one 
and compass ot his bite llectu il fine ulti Rs ' 


ils f 


, that pecks 
rund on the 
to 


ir own rela- 


' 

jeould be devised at the present day, than 
jthat every neighborhood should have its 
{school, at which every child should be 
very Jexpected to attend? The college, too, 
extraordinary race of men, whose minds (founded in the very infancy of the State— 
were enlightened by an intelligent and [What a testimony it bore to the foresight 


| other men, to passion, prejudice, and all 
Wis sible God, ut name 


the common 
But 


he Saviour spoke 


the wrentest 


of bullets were aft 
The soldi 


down men who night be 


But this mav be concluded, 
that his capabilities were such as would 


t t same to his sons and daughters, ri ~s of ' ‘ . 
is unknown. ; nf laughter frailties of the human con- 


we regard them 


e renee. lis | spot. rs, reluctant shoot dition. 
! 


. Seollege > ve 
isno “college learning 
‘ 


lappy state ol 
ot 


lhatuhtres 


asa 
it is 


tive 
} tives, lut off the balls from their cartridge 


allow of an endless, and constantly accel- 
While 


d, and his works would ever stimulate 


man trial, in 
to 


God pro- 


some yrocess not ur 
lerated progression in knowledge. | 


begun ina thorough common school edu- 
G 


cation, and, perhaps 


he should act under ime is ore es, and loaded their guns only with , carried on in that) prayerful perusal of God's word: whose 
J ; 3 
into sing and be undone. 


mental effort, to be rewarded by mental 
acquisition, man might evince his aftini- 
ty to the Omniscient, by going forth in 
search of truth, traversing creation, and 
boldly ascending even to the throne, and 
there with an angel’s viston surveying tn 
unclouded splendor the glones of the 
Godhead. "There too, as the inspiration 
of the Almighty should give him under- 


c 


posed terms of probation, the casiest that 


an be imagined Int midst of hound- 


less and unfailing sources, a prohibition 
is laid upon a single indulgence. 
the 


gives of these probationary arrangements, 


concise statement which the Bible 


it appears that for a season God suspend- 
ed the permanency of Adam’s integrity 


frequeney and fanuharity by some of our 
modern prea hers, that our feelings of 
reverence 2 | 

are by the t wughtless oaths of the open- 
ly profane. 
ought not 


} 
shar 


are as much ve they 
| 


Irreverence from the pulpit 
be tolerated for a 


to t single | 


moment. 


The impression made by the Saviour’s | but he had been fighting against his own 
instruction was always salutary and sol- | 


led the room ins 


powder 
Another instance was one of acute ag- 

A Rearkh collier. ether left in my 

uncle's house, or stubseque nily | 


5 
escaped 
from the army in its sudden retreat, walk- 
sutanguish; and, when 
asked the reason, he said he did not know 


' 


ol a good academy, and then advanced, 


among other things, by means of standard 
books carefully 


selected and owned in 


hearts were habitually under the influ- 


ence 


were, to a very remarkable extent. chas- | 


of divine truth; whose passions 


the family, on to be fuand in the village |tened and subdued; whose aims were 
library, or that of some private individyal ; great, noble, and comprehensive, em- 
a kind of learning whic’: has raised the | bracing all the important subjects of hu- 


family to a point of intelligence and men- 
tal culture which would interest even the | 


man interests, reaching forward through 


and zeal, and well-directed enterprise of 
the founders? and though now in a dis- 
astrous eclipse, it will yet shine forth, and 
repeat the honorable testimony of ad- 
miring ages, which shall rise up in long 
succession, and call its early patrons 
blessed.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


father and brothers ! 


all future ages, and taking hold of eter- 


_ r as] ) . ' - 
man who has enjoyed higher advantages, | nity. VARIOUS PREAC HING, 
and happiness upon a compliance with a) emo. Now it is no unusual thing to | 


standing, can IL imagine him, as looking 
and admiring, learning, rejoicing and 
adoring in eestacy of love and gratitude 
the Author of his being. 

The human intellect in its ruins is mag- 
nificent—it has a sublime, and overawing 
grandeur. What it then when in 
origimal completeness, it stood over 
against its author, and reflected his like- 
ness?! Man now puts forth his energies 
under disadvantages. He is checked in 
his aspirations by guilt, contined ina shat- 
tered habitation, surrounded by a murky | 
atmosphere, vexed by his own follies, 
embittered by his circumstances, and 


was 


positive law respecting the tree of t 


knowledge of good and evil, which grew 
in the midst of the garden; and that the 
benefits of temporary fidelity were to ac- 
crue not only to himseif, but alse to his 
posterity. 
he forfeited the favor of God, and plung- 
ed himself and all Lis posterity into a state 
of sin and misery. 
and the threatened penalty were uttered, 
as ifto Adam alone; yet the providential 
elucidation of them indicates, that 
was said to Adam in 
mand, or 


By violating this positive law 


The precept of God 


what 
the form of com- 


promise, or threatening, had 


thrown inte broad 


what the preacher says ; and 


see an audience a 
laugh, at 
they will sit with a grin, wanting to cateh 
the next gibe or pun, and will leave the 
place of worship chuckling to think how 
their neighbors have been whipped. 
The Saviour was faithful in rebuke 
but he never went out of lis way to pro- 
fellow Now the fidel- 
ity of the preacher isto be measured by | 
the opposition and wrath he excites. His 
effort is to present the trath so as to pro- 
And when this is done, | 
and he is persecuted, it is for righteous: | 


, 


voke a creature, 


y oke Oppostiton. 


| diers, if not brutalized by 


Nor ts either of these cases peculiar ; 


for war is always a 


upon human nature. 


monstrous ontra 

Every man is my 
brother, a child of our common Father in 
war sets these brethren 
to butchering one another; and all sol- 


heaven 3 every 


it, would feel 
conscrence-sinitten fellow 
my uucle’s in 


like the poor 


who paced room such 


ngony. 


THE INFLUEM THE 


IN 


pwat hPpacTrp 
FORMATION OF CTLAR PER. 


and perhaps make him feel, that, in point 


We do not contend, that they 


| drove every pin exactly right in the tab- 


of practical and useful intelligence, they | ernacle which they set up, on their first 


are his equals, if not hissuperiors. Now, 


direction, such a family is educated by 
books, and the character of its members 


| arrival 
under prudent and principled parental | they gradually reared the gre 


and political edifice, upon which their Kinds of pulpit orators. 


in the wilderness. And when 


at moral 


hands were so industriously employed, 


is moulded and developed, in some very | we do not suppose that every stone was 
important points, through the means of | laid in precisely the best place for it, or 


the press. A single book may have done 
much, where there has been a taste for 


reading. A sister of the late 


venerable 


that the symmetry of — every part 
was absolutely perfect. Still, it was a 


grand edifice, built on a broad and solid 


President Dwight, in alluding to the lim- | foundation, rising in goodly proportions, 


The late Rowland Hill was a great ob- 
server of the different modes of preaching, 
and once drew up, in his peculiar style, 
a string of characteristics of the various 


He 





thus de- 
iscribes them: 

Bold Manner. ‘The man who preaches 
\" hat he feels without fear or diffidence.— 
|Self-confident. A man who goes by no- 
body's judgment but his own.—Rash. 
A preacher who says what comes upper- 
|most without any consideration.—Ram- 


ited advantages for female education in | and in a magnificent style, an imperish- bling. —A man that says all that pops in- 


her early life, and when there were few | able monument of the skill, science, and jto his mind without any connection.— 
institutions between the common 


school 
bY KEY. 


public spirit of the builders; and we will |Sti#, One who pins himself down to 
and the college, once modestly remarked, | venture to predict, that the more this ed- |tuuk and speak by rule, without any de- 
‘the Spectator educated me’—the Eng- | ifice is examined and studied, the more ‘ 
lish classic of that title, which ought to} it will be admired, even 
be familiar to every gentleman and lady | latest ages of the world. 

making pretensions to a good education. We would by no means encourage an 


Now, out of a family thus located, | indiscriminate reverence for antiquity; | 

divected by good parental judgment, | aud a blind partiality for the institutions |—Seber. "The man who lulls you fast to 

sound views and correct taste, and where | of our fathers, merely because they were |sleep.— Elegant. The man who employs 

| not a great many books are read but | the institutions of our fathers, is certain- {all his brains upon dressing words, with- 
Unless we are |out ever aiming at the heart.— Conceited. 


those which are good and solid, from this | ly not to be cherished, 

family let us who comes. In the greatly mistaken, however, it will be ad- | Vainly aims at every thing, and says noth- 
father we find a man whom the town have, | mitted in all future times, that the Pil- jing-— Welch manner. A man that bawls 
perhaps, more than once, sent as their | grims were distinguished for possessing | out very good things till he can bawl no 
representative to the legislature; and | all the stamina of an illustrious charac- longer. —Methodist. Splits the heads of 
this, not in the way of political rotation, j ter; and that they were thus enabled to |his sermons into so many parts, that he 
but from the conviction that he was trust- | act so wisely, as they did, for posterity | almost splits the heads of his hearers.— 
worthy in that capacity, as a man of | and for the world. 
sound intelligence; and the legislature The fathers of New 


ness sake; and he glories in uw. The | DR. 


character in which some moderns give in- | 
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. ’ Te : such application to his posterity, that as > 
desolate ia the loss of weavén § COMpAD= | Fe the result of the trial, it should be with 
iouship and counsel. Yet, many and lhim, so it should be with them. As to 
mie marable are the achic vements of lthe wisdom and.equity of this arrange- 
power. The achievements of unfallen | ‘ 
may well conclude would | 
have been of surpassing glory. 
3. God made a 


The first instrumentality in the devel- 
opment of character in the popularly edu- 
cated, is the press. Millions of people, 
who can read and write their own lan- 
guage, are at once accessible by this 
mighty instrumentality; bringing into 
contact with their minds, and to exert 
influence on their characters, the whole 
universe of written thought, 

Let us consider this instrumentality, 
first, as it is endlessly various, for both 
good and ill. ‘The man who can read is 
offered from the press, these various de- 
scriptions of publications, the newspaper, | 
weekly and daily; and who can tell if} 
», | steam, or electricity combined with mag- 
netism, or other combination of| 


his struction ts the most exactly given, when down to the [es from the bottom of his heart the truths 
|of the gospel with energy to the con- 
sciences of his hearers.—Finical. Min- 


jces out fine words with nothing in them. 


| viation.— Powerful. The man who preach- 
it is called ** dare-devil preaching.” 
When we see those who have beena 
little conversaut with the world—have 
read bouks—looked out upon 
the face of nature, and opened the vol- 
ume of revelation—with all this variety 
and beauty before them, sit and listen with 
apparent satisfaction to preaching of the 
character of which we have spoken, we 
are filled with astonishment, and led not 
only to inquire where in their seriousness 
and their imitate Christ, but 
where is their taste, their decency, their 
good-breeding. 


ment, itis enough to say, “ Even so, fa- 
ther, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
CALVIN. 


than, we 


a few 
man 





moral being.—! | 
speak not now of moral character, but of | 
moral powers, Together with intelligence, | 
Inatn possesses a conscience, and a will. STYLE AND MANNER OF PREACHING 
He is capable of acting under the author- | ; 

ity of a morak law. In the principles of | The Saviour is a model for the preach- 
his moral nature, man is now as he was | er at the present day. Never man spake 
at the Nothing essential to | likehim, ‘The holy prophets announce d 
moral agency was lost by the fall. Mor-| him a preacher. The Jews expected 
al agency is as complete in the sinner as | their Messiah would be a preacher of no 
in the saint,in the devil as in the an- | common order. And when the Saviour 
gel. By studying ourselves, therefore, | came, he did not disappoint this general | 
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ac fla 


beginning. decire to 


“There is no disputing about tastes, 


Affectionate. The happy man who feels for 
but we may be permitted to express our | 


some souls tenderly, preaches Christ affection- 


England were re- 


in this particular, we may know the prim- and well-founded expectation. He pro-) 
itive constitution of man. 

1. God made man holy.—This has been 
questioned. Sut are the reasons for 
questioning it valid? It has been sup- 
posed that if man was created holy, his 
holiness must have been passive and 
voluntary. But they who make this sup- 


| preac 
in- | He presented the truth in the m 
ple and artless manner. 


claimed the truth with such power and| 
pungency, that listening thousands hung 
ov his lips in breathless astonishment. | 


was there in the Saviour's 


hing that attracted such attention? 


But what 


st sim- 
used 


position, do greatly err, not knowing the studied eloquence or guileful sophistry. | 


Scriptures, neither the power of God. 
Man was undoubtedly boly until the day 


His looks, and feelings, and tones, and 
gestures, and language and illustrations 


of his apostacy; else, from what did he | were all adapted, in the best possible man- 


apostatize ? The Scriptures say, that | 


ners, to enforce the truth. 


In all the va- 


God created man upright. The obvious | tety of illustration which attended his in- 
truth of this averment is, that in the com- | struction, there was nothing for embel- 
mencement of his being, man was holy, | lishment only—nothing designed to please 


and that this fact is to be referred to the 
of God. This need not be 
thought to be inconsistent with free and 
accountable For 


| 


| 


efficiency 


agency. nothing is 


the fancy, or captivate a lively mmagina- 
tion. 
his conclusive reasonings, show that he 


Every figure and metaphor, all 


meant to be understood. He resorted to 


more distinetly taught in the Bible, than | that which the eye could see, the ear 


that God dees control the moral affee- | 
of men, while at the same time 
they have all the freedom of action pos- | 
sible to a creature. God converts men | 
from sin to holines yet they are free in 
The first holy affections re- | 

regenerating mercy, are as 
the affections of responsible 
agent, as any of his previously sinful af- 
fections. If God can create in the sinner 
aclean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within him, without impairing bis moral 
freedom, could he not have created 
clean heart and a right spirit in man at 
the first? Is it harder, or is it more cer- 
tainly inconsistent with moral agency 
to set man right at first, than to restore 
him to rectitude after he has become the 
slave of sin? Why might not Adam, 
spontaneously, and in the first movements 
of his soul, obey the influences of the Di- 


trons 


the change. 
sulting from 


truly a 











could hear, and the circumstances of the 
case would call tomind. Who ever read 
the interview of the Saviour with the 
woman at Jacob's well, and went there to 
draw water afterwards, but was remind-) 
ed of the instraction he gave her! Who 
could behold the face of nature in the time 
of spring, or hear the birds of the air 
warble their Maker’s praise, and not think 
of those “ lessons of faith” which he bad 
taught by means ofthese t The question | 
he put to those who asked by what au- 
thority he performed his wonderful works 
and lis reasoning with those whom he 
asked what they thought of Christ, are 
such that we can think of no change or 
addition that would be an improvement. 
They show at once that he understands 
what he says, and that he ts intent to do 
them good. 

The Saviour had a knowledge of the 


wonder and amazement at those who 
prefer the hoot of the owl to the song 
of the nightin Religion is degraded 
when presented in the manner we have 
noted. None but the ignorant, and those 
devoid of taste and of intellect can be 
pleased with it. And to them it is a real 
injury. One duty we owe to our fellow 
men, and that is, to see to it, that they 


ale. 


fluence we exert over them; and that 
we do not give countenance to those who 


would exert such a degrading influence. 


FOR THE 


SKETCHES OF THE MORAL 
WAR. 
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INFLUENCE OF 


Messrs 
following facta, reported for the .Jdrocate of 


Eprrors :- 


Peace by a servant of the American Peace So- 
ciety, you will serve a common cause, and 


oblige others besides Exasmus, 


Effects of War on the Morals of Sol- 
diers.—** 1 fancy there is a kind of fatal- 
ity about the influence of war upon its 
own agents. It seems, if | may rely on 
the testimony of its witnesses and suf- 
ferers, to operate upon them all as a spe- 
cies of moral jaundice in obscuring or 
distorting their perceptions of right and 
wrong. 

A 


come 


multitude of such instances have 
tomy knowledge. When in the 
Capital of Vermont, I was told that arms 
and ammunition, public property, were 
stolen from that county for the * patriot 
war’ in Canada; and every one remem- 
how the of that war all 
| along our northern frontier, and of the 


| bers abettors 


| reading 
do not become more degraded by the in- | iy 


principles in natural philosophy, shall) 
not make it hourly. Here is the mam-! 
mouth sheet, weekly or monthly, with its| 
news, novels, and nonsense, more than) 
the man can read in the largest leisure of 
a week, ifhe be a decently industrious 
man; and all for a shilling, too,—a con- 
sideration which weighs much in ‘hard 
times,’’ and where there is love of 
Here is the stately review, or 
magazine, bi-monthly, monthly, or tri- 
monthly; with its elegant typography and 
| engravings, and its endless variety of ar- 
| ticles, some racy and spirited, and some 
insipid and flat, some grave and sober, 
and some flippant, witty, perhaps wicked. 
Then, here are books and works, one, 
\two, ‘three umed” or more; books, 
| too, new and old, by authors dead and 


ve 


_If you will insert the | living; Byron, and Bulwer, and Boz, for 


example, along with Baxter, 
| Barrow and Bates, and perhaps Dr. 
| Dwight and President Edwards. Then, 
| as illustrating farther the subject of the 
complicated and competing influences of 
| the press for ascendency over the mind, 
by the singular mixture of printed matter 
which may be found, sometimes, in the 
same book-case or library; here is, per- 
haps, one of these men who can read, the 
owner of a collection of books somewhat 
of this sort; the Bible and Shakspeare; 
the latest volume of popular sermons and 
the Waverley Novels; Pilgrimn’s Progress 
and Nicholas Nickleby; Young’s Night 
Thoughts and Byron’s Childe Harold, 
Corsair, Cain, perhaps his abominable 
Don Juan; Cowper’s Task and Moore's 
Laila Rookh; Doddridge’s Rise and Fro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul and Dick- 
ens’ Notes on America; Baxter’s Saint’s 


Junyan, 





MM ig tO 
sa? 


may have tested him upon the bench of a 
county court, or in some like position; 


markable for entertaining an habitual 
reverence for the word of God. The Bi- 


and, in other places, he has found honor | ble was their pole-star, their guide, their 


and usefulness. His sons, without the 


pretensions of liberally educated men, | they neglected no 


ni 
ciates of such, and may already begin to 
be called to public trusts, which show 


universal directory. They studied it; 


helps within their 


y be among the most respected asso-| reach for understanding it; they were 


familiar with the original languages, in 


which it was written; they knew the 


them esteemed by their fellow citizens. | English translation to be able and faith- 


The daughters in such a family are found 
to be intelligent, discreet, of cultivated 
taste; notto be caught by any of the 
coxcoinbry of merely fashionable life, 
and more likely than some young ladies 
of higher pretensions to make wives for 


ful; and they expected all the people to 
read and understand it, in the vernacular 
tongue. 

They were men of prayer. They did 
not suppose that the Bible would ever be 
properly understood, unless by those who 


men who go to the legislature, to court, | besought the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 


or to Congress,—wives for sound lawyers, 
and skilful physicians, and respectable 
ministers of religion, or men in other 


Upon every measure, whether of a pri- 
vate or public nature, they invoked the 
Divine blessing. This led them to ex- 


jately, and yearns over souls inthe bowels 

of Jesus Christ.— Dogmatic. Aman who 
goes by his own brains, right or wrong.-— 
Peevish. One who picks into every body’s 
jthoughts, and thinks no one right but 
jhimselfi—Fanciful. One who, instead of 
| being led by wisdom, runs after a thousand 
|visionary whimsies and conceits.—Self- 
|important. "Thinks nobody like himself. 
—Noisy. A loud roar and nothing in it. 
j—Genteel. The vain fool that is fond of 
| are sting up words with out meaning. 


{ GOOD MINISTER. 


We were sometime ago visited by a 
friend from a distant church which was 
vacant, and desirous of obtaining the ser- 


jvices of a minister. After some conver- 


useful and respectable pursuits. In short, | umine well as to the character of every jsation concerning the state of the congre- 
the intellectual character of sucha family, | enterprise in which they engaged, and 


as it receives 
a credit to themselves, and asserts the 
worth of the press, as working for the 


advancement of that intellectual culture 


popular education. 


its development through | to inquire 
the instrumentality of selecl reading, is | were such as God would approve. 


whether all their measures 
They cultivated the religion of the heart. 
Forms and ceremonies, and even creeds, 


_| professions and covenants, were never 
which is begun under the auspices of permitted to usurp the place of 


principles; nor to be anything more 


We have not given a fancy picture, |4han signs of what the man actually was, 


but one which is ‘‘true to nature,” and 
States, where popular education is lib- 
erally patronized. We have seen towns 


Connecticut, Massachusetts 


and New 


York; some districts of country, where | the church. 
there is so much of this degree of mental | church that they came into voluntary ex- 
culture and elevation, as fostered by the | ile. 


press; 


abundantly the heaviest in the scale, 


or ought to be. There never was 


placed upon externals ; 


They sought primarily the prosperity of 
It was for the sake of the 


> the people generaily beeame friends of 
Rest, and the novels by Maryatt, Cooper) against mental untutoredness, making | God and heirs of this heavenly kingdom, 


internal 


a 
that toa pleasant extent in any of our) country, in which so little reliance was 
and in which the 
minds of all, even of the least intelligent, 
like some of the old-fashioned parishes of | were so constantly directed to the heart. 


To Christ and the church they con- 
and such development of solid | secrated everything dear to them: well- 
character in so many, that it weighed | knowing, that if religion prospered, and 


gation, we named to him a worthy young 
brother, who, we thought would be use- 
ful in that parish. “1s he asmart man?” 
immediately asked our friend. We re- 
plied that his abilities were respectable, 
although he could not be called a splen- 
did orator; but that he was a very good 
man and adapted to be eminently useful 
as a preacher in the pulpit and as a pas- 
tor among his people. Our friend affords 
ouly one instance out of many in which 

iperior talents and splendid oratorical 
powers are sought for ina minister of the 
Gospel, in a preference to genuine good- 
wess and real worth. Extraordinary at- 
tainments and captivating eloquence are 
certainly not to be despised, for when 
combined with hamble piety, they enable 
their possessor to wield the eword of the 
Spirit with powe rful effect; bat we think 
that these are by the most im- 
portant requisites ina Christian pastor. 


no means 
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If his literary and {Theological attain- 
ments are such as command respect, and 
his public discourses indicate good sense, 
and are instructive and useful, and at the 
same time he possesses sound piety and 
love for the souls of men, and is exemypla- 
ry in word and deed, he should be prized 
as amost valuable minister. We have 
heard persons use language, somewhat 
like the following: “Itis truethat our 
minister is sometimes rather hasty in 
temper, and unguarded in his expressions, 
and frequently when strangers witness 
his jovialities, they can scarcely be per- 
suaded that he isa minister, but then he 
is such a splendid orator, that every body 
admires him.” Much rather would we 
have heard them say, “Our minister, it 
is true, is not as eloquent a speaker as 
some others, but then he is such a good 
man, we all respect and love him.—Lu- 
theran Standard. 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

The readers of the Recorder wil! perce 
that with the present number, the paper not on 
ly enters upon a new year, but 
hands. In as 
editors would 
and faithful! 
fill. ft t 
ness os yet untrie la 

ution of a 

world had ne 


and 


true 0 Our « 
of wisdom and strength we have, a 
the public goor 
Some changes will be perceived 
graphical department of the paper, 1 
slight enlargement of the sheet. On the lasts age 


i 


will be found a Family, and an Agrien 


department, and we intend also to pub! 
weekly review of the Boston Market 
mprovements will be 

time, as they may he 


wants of the corr 


THE RECORDER, 
The Pub has been alread 
contemplated change in the m 
Recorder. Whether 
for worse,” tin 
are of uncertain value 
abundantly ; they are 
be broken, and like t 
though fair to tl are unenu 


" rrent 


careful merchant We therefore promise not! 
ing, except to do what we can, in reliance ¢« n 
the grace of , to inform and edify our read 
era,to strengthen the things that remain 
are ready to die in the church of God, and 
vance the glorious enterprise of 


For 80 much as this, we wish ere 


conversion 
on the score of the past; and bevond 
claim nothing but a candid construction of our 
course, in time to come. 

The responsibilities of editors are great. I 
eyes and ears of thousands are open to the 
every week. God holds them to a strict account 
for the influences they exert, directly and indi 
rectly, voluntarily and involuntarily, on a vast 
mass of immortal mind. An amount of good 
or ill, defying all calculation, flows out from 
them on the surrounding world, whether they 
are aware of it or not, affecting all the relations 
of life, and contributing to the formation of char- 
acter as enduring as eternity. If the minister 
of the gospel, limiting his labors to a sin 
gie parish, may with propriety and emphasis 
ask, “who is sufficient for these things >” 
much more forcibly may the editor of a weekly 
paper that falls into the hands of tens of thous 
ands, urge the same interrogatory. 

We hope never to lose sight of the original 
design of the “Recorder,” nor to compromise 
the spirit that started it, for the sake of popular 
ity, or of filthy lucre. The aspect of the times 
is not indeed precisely the same now, as eight 
and twenty years ago. 
less convulsed, and the religious world more 


The politic ul world is 
eo. Plans of benevolence that were then form 
ing are now matured, and in a train of success 
ful execution. Opposition which then slept, 
has since awaked ; 
hand with fanaticism, wages vorelenting war 
on Christianity, arrayed in the garb of primitive 
simplicity, and offering to the nations, peace 
and good will. Atheism and Infidelity — 
forth less rampant than formerly, but are sti! 
geen through their thin disguises, delighting in 
the destruction of souls, nor caring whether 
they are slain by the sword of Mohammed or 
Gregory —hy the poisoned arrows of Arius or 
Voltaire—by the wheels of Juggernaut or the 
spear of the Koord. The battle of the great 
day of God Almighty progresses. It must be 
fought, though, with carnal weapons it may, 


and superstition, hand in 


be on one side, but with those that are spiritual | they are living, much less appreciste their own 


onthe other. In this conflict none can occupy duties and sympathize with the church in her 


neutral ground. Least of all, is such ground mn anc ie they s e in dark 
tenable by the editors of religious journals. t e) very fibre V¥ hearts ti 
7 hey a ? . . 
Their only r " » weapon, is the «wr 


Spirit. 


known and read of 


If they wield it manfully, no doubt they 


it successfully. Errors are abroad 


every where. There Legion. The 


spirit of the world fron 1 ther « 

them. Uncalled by the great Captain of Salve poitical journal, and perhaps two; o ¥y are 
tion, they yet rally beneath his banner, and | too poor to pay for 
profess to fight his are | ments enough avince any rational mind, 


battles, h they en 
that dut, 


aiming only to cast down wounded his true 
hearted followers. They need exposure. The 


warning voice must be raised against them, ti!! | that this is an auxiliary for wh 


they are driven from their false position, and | can be substituted. 
forced within the enemies’ lines where they be- 
long, and where they are readily recognized. 

To accomplish this, as far as God 
strengthen us, is our object. Not however by 
angry controversy, but by the constant and 

bition of truth in its varic 
gent collection and carefu 
y are presented 
ne dispensation toward 
» brief 
loctrines « 
ment of the cla 


gratitude and obedience 


1. “Glorious things are spe 
ir ultimate accomplishment 


dire _ means are 


great and grov 


department of 


in ovr 


fact, ane painful evidence of 


found in a vast majority of printing offic: 

stores, town libraries, and private dwellings 

have in this country 128 publishing he 
which annually send forth to the world about 


Nearly twe 


these ire works of fiction, and a portion of the 


ROOD distinct worke thirde of 


remaining third are of a decidedly infidel and 


licentious tendency. These produc tions are 


circulated with untiring assiduity, and read 


“ avidity by millions: and they execute 


with terrible effec deceiving, as 


e unwary, beguiling unstable souls itures whom God 


istering to the very worst of pas 8 ! ! ’ d atfectionate remer 


g the fact, the friends of religion and " ; € f might seem, no troth 


plain and perious duty to dis ustrated: and if it does 


That which is made fearfully efficient us with grateful and tender emotions 


in the cauee of vice and error, may. and should == at forth a hearty and glad response. it is 
be rendered at least, equally powerful in the bec " * are more blind and brutish than the 


production of good. If through the press, sin beast that knoweth his owner and his master’s 


is mA to sbhound, by the ame means, truth erb.” 


and righteousness should be made much more to But we have met with counter currents during 


abound. the past year We have not come overa per 


Of our own responsibilitic n this matter we m : God’a object } 


ms been to 
would be deeply conecious We cannot, how ° d prove, and purify , and therefore to 


ever, accomp ish what we would, through the ve hasaadded w 


medium of the press, without the co-operation of 
the Christian public If w 


keep the fou 


ined pain ; hope “a with dic 
sre bound to se ' nent; objects thats i brightest 


to it that we tain pure—that we | an st he has caused to fade: and what 


ur pages from week to week, with thought enduring he hae made to chanu: 


Vanit 


but we see not the writing ti 


whatever may inform th nd and improve is indeed written on every thing earthly 


the heart, then it is the « every Christian, some sudden re 


and every citizen, own mind, and e brightens the inscription into living char 


as far as possible the minds of others, in con acters, and we ta fright at what should have 


tact with these saving influences. Those who | been t © familiar truth God will open 


wish to do good, can do it in no way more ef our eyes in some way, and our dullness makes it 


fectually ; and further, every one has a field | necessary for him often to wee sharp means 
near him in which he may work There are | Merely telling us that riches are not forever 


ecores and hundreds of fam se, yea, of Chris that life is ay npor, that the grave is our house 


} } 


te pournsa 
There are probab , is n ‘ twh. We must see the 


every town in the Commonwealth : ¢ I i igs, the r Vanish, the grave d 


tian families, in which no re 


be found 


sto | thatthe day is far spent, and the nicht coms 


cauee of thew destitution wi , they | « le acts y closing, and the nig 


suffer. They can scarcely kr what age | gathering around wu 


there are areu- 


Perfectly assured, there- 
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FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER 


JANUARY Ist, 1844. 
“Happy New Year! 


Like suitors at a palace gate, 


’ alas, we wait, 


For some kind friend to lead us in, 
Hoping a favorite boon to win; 
But wait in vain; the time goes by, 
And we retreat, with hopeless sigh, 

To mourn awhile our object lost, 

Then hope again, till age’s frost 

Chills the warm heart, and sanguine mind, 
And death leaves all our wants behind. 
“ Happy New Year !"" ‘tis as we please, 
We make the years to bloom or freeze ; 
"Tis our own minds that give the hue 
To passing time; our hands that strew 
Roses, or thorns, along the way ; 

The years, they may be sad or gay, 

As in our breasts shal! shine the light 

Of sacred truth—all else is night. 

That man is happy whois right, 

In deed, and thought; 
Where looks with smiles the Deity 
A single ray from his bright throne, 


no grief can be 


Dries every tear, stops every groan ; 


And all 


he world may frown and sneer, 





If God approves, we shed no tear, 
But rise above such lowly scorn, 
As larks mount up to greet the morn 


Then let us vow to serve but Him, 
his beam 


is our highest care, 


Who warms creation with 
Whose service 
Our noblest privilege, a prayer 
Tis the 
And, spe 
Where life + 
Where doubts come 


then, 


the s 
h the 
f peace 


peace offering 


dby this, we rea 


egins ; a life ¢ . 


not, and s 


. rrows cease ; 
road, 

k to God 

! 


Nove, as passing on the 
Another milestone, lo« 
To guide us to that better 
Whose portal is the silent tomt 


Boston, Dec. lérn, 1843 
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Let old and 
Let re 
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When treedom’s s 
And raptur 
The work 
Earth's king 
For this one 
On wings of st 
And let thy le 
E’er for the healing 


alma ip 
ee on land 


ste that lone 


us note 





Che Lamily. 


PAMILS 


BY REV. R. W. 


SCILOOL. 
BAILEY. 


I once found, living log 
poor widow, with 


daughters. 


in a eabin, a 
four and two 
On examining a slab by the 
wall, my attention was attracted by + 
“Family Library,” of « hundred vyol- 
umes or more. Among them were Latin 
and Greek authors, mathematical tre 
tises, and miscellaneous literature. I 
found that most of the books were read 
and understood. The history of the fam- 
ily, therefore, became a matter of curi- 
osity and lively interest. 

The mother, though of very limited 
education, was possessed of a strong mind, 
and good common sense. She had with 
great care and labor, procured her ‘amily 
Library, and cultivated, in her children 
a taste for reading. The evenings were 
habitually spent at home under a moth- 
er’s watchful eye. By the light of a pine 
knot, read aloud, while the others 
were engaged in some productive labor. 
By the avails of this labor, one of the 
sons was at length sent to the Academy, 
who brought home every night all the 
knowledge, he could acquire, and impart- 
ed it to his Lrothers and sisters, where 
it immediately became a common stock. 
By such a simple, natural process, the 
poor widow did, in effect, keep a Family 
School, giving her children judicious di- 
rections where she could give them noth- 
ing more, so that they soon outstripped 
many of greater opportunities, but of 
less industry. Their intelligent and good 
behaviour soon attracted towards them 
the attention of others. 

They began to command respect, and 
honor the mother that bore them, and ed- 
ucated them in habits of study and useful 
labor. 

Such a school as this may be kept in ev- 
ery family in our land, and by every father 
and mother—yes widow, 
though of limite d education and slender 
means. She may give profitable diree- 
tion to the mental and physical energies 
of her children. She may, at a compara- 
tively small expense, avail herself, 
through the press, of the best labors of 
the best masters. Where the living 
teacher is not accessible, books may, to 
some extent, be substituted; and through 
these agencies, the mind may be its own 
teacher. Much has been said and done, 
and well said, and well done, to devise 
and execute a plan of universal education; 
to bring every district in the land within 
the reach and influence of 


one 


» by eve ry poor 


before all 


these efforts,|! 
most efficient organi- 

zation, although disregarded or under-| 
valued. Nature, wise in all her arrange-| 
ments, has, in her most perfect self-exe-| 
cuting laws, divided societies into fami-| 
lies; and in each family has made pro- 
otal for an elementary school for educa- 

tion. The parents are the teachers di-| 
vinely appointed, hired, and paid. Let} 
them but well understand and diligently 

perform these duties, and the main} 
spring that moves the whole machinery of 
society, is adjusted. The world is dis- 
tricted by the great law of nature. Teach- 
ers are supported in every district by the| 
munificence of the Great King of the! 
Universe and a law is put into execution | 
which provides for a school in every} 
house.” 


Yet, 


found the 


school. 
may be 


RULES FOR DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


1. Every day let your eye be fixed on 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ, that| 
by the influence of his Holy Spirit you 
may receive your mercies as coming 
from him, and that you may use them 
to his glory. 

2. Never suffer your regard for each 
other’s society to rob God of your heart, 
or of the time which you owe to God and 
to your own soul. 

3. Be careful that custom and habit 
do not lessen your attentions to each oth- 
er, or the pleasing satisfaction with which 
they were once both shown 
ceived. 

4. Whenever you perceive a 
in your affections, 


and re- 


languor 
always make it a rule 
to suspect yourself, The object which 
once inspired regard, may, perhaps, be 
still the sume, and the blame only attach- 
esto you. | 

5. Be sure to avoid unkind and irritat-| 
ing language. Always conciliate. It is} 
your interest and your duty. Recollect 
what God has borne with in you. } 

6. Study your partner's character anal 
disposition. Many little nice adjustme shal 
are requisite for happiness. You must 
both accommodate, or you will both be 
unhappy. 

7. Do not expect too much. 
the same, more is 
Sensibility. must be 
or it will soon become 





You are 
not 
partner. 


always no your 
watched 
over, tts own tor- 
mentor. 

=. When wer fail 
you did not suspect, and this you may 7 
make it 
er that vour reward be n 
you are the 
failings shortly 
hereafter both be 
image. E 
as vou certainly 


vou dise lings whict 


sure will be the case, your pray 
tdiminished. If 
life, 
be over: vou will 
the Divine 
steem and love each other now 
will then Porhe 
of this life 


one of 5 


heirs of grace of your 
will 


perfect in 


urunce 
is the trial and 

% Forget not that 
first—one 
the 


grace only. 

uoimust dir 
of you must feel 
chasm of 


thre pang at ' 
separation A thousand 
little errors may then wound the su ns 
heart ; 

Pray ex You need 
prayer. Prayer will engage G 
your behalf His bless 

ike you happy in the mid 
mercies Hh 
the bitterness of life 
He can suspend all our joy 
' he can, and 
Never puss aduavy 

rout praising him for all that is 4 
glorifying him for your merecres, 
trust him for all that is to come.—R 
Basil Wood. 


nstantly. mone 


blessing can even 
wonderfully sweet 
hlessed be 


rv ommine often does 


nd our sorrows 





$liscellancous. 


EVIL SPEAKING 


The source of the following extract is 


unknown to us, but that it is worth read- 


ing, and thinking of too, we know very 


well 
We 


malevolence 


would not 


is the 


imply that downright 
bottom of all the evil 
speaking in which people indulge against 
others 
talk and know more 
about persons than about things, must of 
about persons; and 
furthermore there is vastly more that is 
bad than good, about the mass of mankind. 
the talk will necessarily turn against the 
There is Mrs 


she is 


about, those who 


course talk since 


subjects of it Prudence, 
who would be 
very glad to speak always in favor of 
people, if could be supplied with 
favorable materials enough Sut as this 
may not be, all be of a 
piece, with Well, I 
should be sorry to say any thing against 
Mrs. So-and-so; she is very amiable and 
very pleasant in her manners; but there 
is that one thing—I can’t endure; it spoils 
the whole.’’ So there is a whole lady 
spoilt—without the least intent thereto 
onthe part of the despoiler, yet spoilt 
most effectually, as far as the vituperator’s 
creditors are concerned 


for example; one 


she 


her stories must 
the following 


unless they are 

persons less susceptible of prejudic e than 
most of the world. What can be easier! 
than for almost any body to bring a little| 
contempt or odium upon almost any body 
else? 

The Bible denounces all kinds of evil-| 
speaking, fromthe ‘brawler’? down to the | 
“‘whisperer,”’ or perhaps, we should eay| 
up to the whisperers, for these last are the! 
grand mischief-makers “TI shouldn't 
like totell all Lhear;’’—'I should be sorry 
to injure Mr. Such-an-one;”’ or, ‘we all 
have our failings, and it is nothing strange 
if Miss So-and-so, is found to have hers.’ 
These are ‘‘the unkindest cuts of all.” 

“T never heard her say a word against| 
a person knew 
her, an encomium pronounced 
upon a young lady by one of her ac- 
quaintances. She must have remarkable! 
prudence or remarkable benevolence: 
not exactly so, nor exactly to the contrary : 
but the explanation is rather this. She 
had read from the Payson, | 
the following  passag: ‘‘We have! 
agreed family) that if either of us| 
utters a word which tends in the least to} 
the discredit of any person, the rest shall 
admonish the offender. Thus have! 
evil-speaking entirely from 
among us.’’ She had resolved to try the 
experiment with her brothers and 
sisters; she succeeded, and by this means, | 
was cured herself and lye lped to cure | 
several others of a very foolish and inju- 
rious and sinful practice 


unnecessarily , since | 


-was 


memoirs of 


(his 


we 
banished 


own 


Our preparation for heaven by aholy| 
life and he avenly temper of mind ‘ 
conduct of life, is the fairest and most! 
uncontested evidence of the truth and 
life of our faith, and sueh a proof of it as 
will stand the 
in this world, and 


— Dr. hraac Watt 


and} 


test both in lite and death 


in the world to come. 


People must have some thing to! 


. 

Apvice to Suxpar Persoxs.—When you 
feel your passions rising, never confine or re- 
press them. How mony boilers have burst by 
oo close an imprisonment of their contents! ~ 

Always proclaim the faults of others. There 
should be no secrets in a republican form of 
government. 

Never give up your opinions, 
know you are 
dependence. 

When vou attack your neighbor's character, 
do it behind his back so as not to hurt his feel- 
Ings. 


although you 
wrong—it shows you have no in- 


Make ita rul eto keep company wit h rogues 
and rascals, and then if you should be prosecuted 
for an offence you have committed, and your 
comrades should be called gainst 
you, nobody will believe them, and so you will 
get clear. 

When you have done an act of charity, pub- 
lish it to others, so that ey may do so too.— 
Besides, every man can preach best from his 
own notes, 

Never pay your debts ; it is unconstitutional, 
for payment impairs the obligation of a con- 
tract, and even the legislature has no right to 
do that. 


as witnesses 


Apvantaces or a Free Counrry.—The 
inhuman and lawless spirit of slavery has seldom 
made a worse manifestation of itself than recent- 
ly in Missouri. A very good Ped pe saceable 
man, the son we believe of Dr. 
191s, having chosen to assist 


runaway slaves, 


show no more wisdom than he, 


, of Thi- | 


was apprel hended and tried in the former state. | 


actions had vio- 
sat in judgment upon 
trial, condemned him to 
four days, and never after to 
the county. [If he shoul d delay an 
hour a nd the specified time, this worse than 
Star Ch wuld 


There being no law whic! h his 
lated, a mob assembled, 
him, and after a mock 
leave the State in 
be seen in 


receive 
the county 


s is ti 


mber decreed that he sh 


under the very 


CooKine Heusmann. 


read 


me conthne ! 
naked 
a. ed into obedience 
1 Uties Demoers . that} 
poor and alms ! 1 that 


2, pens, chainer 


ten with rod 


State, have 


sented cases of as creat 


euffering and ¢ yonf 
! in Massachusetts. an 
| , 


she intends to lay before 


esses 
the pu 
lature, a state nt of facts which haye 


under observation during her tour 





Agricultural. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR 


BEFORE 


HT psy 


ORCESTER 
cIRTY 


ADDRES 
rHr w AGRICULTURAL 80 
We propose hereafter to publish a weekly 

| Agriculture. W 


ticle 
ar on & commence this de 
nent with 


t from Hon. Mr. Hud- 
1¢ Worcester County Cat 


part an extrac 


son's A 


ddress before th 
tle Show. 


Connection between Agriculture 
Interest 


and other 


* Although 


earliest ¢ mployments, 


agriculture js the 
and an essential 


civilization, it) is) by 


one of 


tngrecdhent in nO 


menus 


an independent calling Every 
pursuit, like ean himself, 
pendent upon its fellow, Agriculture, 
manufactures, and comme ree, the three 
great pursuits of mankind, are equally 
honorable employments, all ‘ 
to the public good, 


human is de- 


conducive 
and each essential to 
the prosperity of the other. 
could not exist 
manufactures, 


dage, 


Commerce 
withont agriculture and 
Unless the sails, the cor- 
the anehor, the ship itself, were 
manufactured, how could the 
traversed ? Without agriculture, 
could the he mp be 
visioned 


ocean be 
how 
grown, the ship pro- 
And what is the argo of the 
merchant but the products of the soil, or 
the fabrics of the workshop? © 
i entire ly de pe nident 
and 


ommerce 

upon 
The ship could not 
be built without the mechanic 
Vass not float without 
ance of the plough. 

There Is 
arable 


agriculture 
manufactures, 
the can- 


could the asstst- 


connection 


between agriculture 


and manufactures. The 
furnish the tools—must manufacture 
implements of husbandry, or 


mechanie must 
the 


the labor 


er visits to the 


ists, therefore, should be 
! 


| the : 


| tremely 
| they acquire the 


alse an imme diate and inse p- | | dering. 


of the husbandman will & The plough 
must constructed before the furrow 
can be turned ; the scythe must be man- 
ufactured before the grass of the meadow 
can be laid low. But what calls for the 
construction of the plough, the scythe or 
the sickle, but the wants of the husband- 
man? And whut sustains the mechanic 
while constructing these implements, but 
the products of the soil?) The mechanic 
or manufactarer could not subsist without 
the produce of the farmer ; the farmer| 
must have the tools, the clothing, the} 
shelter, furnished by the manufacturer 
or mechanic. Agriculture and manufac- 

fures are intimate ly connected, and whe “n-| 
ever by their mutual aid and succor, they 
rise and flourish, commerce becomes 
necessary for the interchange of their 
commodities. ‘The man who, from un- 
due attachment to either of these pursuits 
would separate it from the others, that 
it might stand ‘alone in its glory,”” would 
who, from 
partiality to one member of the human 
system, would separate it from the body, | 
by which it is nourished and sustained.” 


Which should be the most numerous class, 
Acriculturists or Manufacturers? 


* But although these great callings 
are important to the country, and mutu- 
ally beneficial to each other, to be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good, there should 
be a due proportion between them. Ag- 
riculture may be regarded as the parent 
calling Upon the 
mother, the 
depend for sustenanee. 


be 


earth, as a 
family must 
The 
the 
found 


nursing 
human mainly 
agricultur- 
most numer- 
ous class. They »the ition upon 
which all other laborers must rest. 

It has sometimes been a matter of com- 
plaint by the farmers, that 


our 


so many of 
young men abandon agriculture, and 


engage in other employments. It may 





as the 


ments concerned, 


be truly a matter so far 
welfare of the 
but the interests of 


impaired by this course. 


oft re 


young 


vret, 


agriculture are 
The 
farming must depend mainly upon the 
price oft produce, and 
regulated by the demand. Every 


therefore, who le 


not 


this price will be 
one, 
iwesagriculture for some 


other employment, by ce 
_ hee 
demand fo agricultural pro- 

» whiel ds to ent the 
How then myured 
sustains nm int loss 
Phe injury, 
tothe enalhe 


lus is there 


tising to be a 


producer, ming a consumer, in- 


creases the 


1ten mee price. 


vhatever 


the farmer 
- sustained, is done 
wf orite thew « 


which, 


nter: for 


n sury crent to that 


weather, 
up nights 
a dav, ae 


New 


moot 


and blood in the 


shelter but it 


uge they 
open "The 


Wl bleak After 


reduced our. stock. 


mar 
shed 
one. 
l-winter. P 
these 
stall with their ¢ quals 


we put two of animals into the 
At thos 
wmmals which had been kept out looke ! 
the best, but still we ¢ uld beleve 
that uld be 

and turned out morning, noon 


After 


ted up with 


time thre 


it Wis 
not better they she stalled 
and night, 
these 


the 


nccording 
had 


cattle, we no 


to custom “anit- 


mals been other 


treed, when turned out. they 
ind 
Which had 
These two ani- 
tried 


did not thrive 


would hang about the water 


drink 
much the oth 
tred 
they were 
| better, 
they | ud 
Which did not go 


more than 


been regularly up 
mals after up, thonel 


certainly fe so well 


as when out, and the animals 


mty during 


the winter came out deeded) rivhitest 
nod in the best 
None of the 
go out of the 


broughtto the 


condition, mm the spring 


animals were permitted to 


barn vard after they 
stall and lived : 
upon what was fed them. 

Wy that this 
us, and as we appron 
the animals carefully to 
habits and the reasons of it. 
cluded that animals, b 
much as 


were 
exclusively 
confess 


result) surprised 


hed it we watched 
nscertuin their 
We 
v bemng tied up as 
cold 
acquire the habit of doing with 
drink to afar greater extent than et 
ther their health oy thrift will allow, and 
become more sensitive to, and liable to be 
injured by, eold 


con 


usualin a warm stable in 
we ather, 


out 


Every farmer has observed how relue- 
tuntly an animal upon coming out of a 
warm stall into the extreme cold of mid 
winter, drinks cold water, and ofte n re- 
fuses absolutely when he knows he nee ds 
ut. Our after they had been 
put into stall, would proceed immediately 
to the trough, npon beimg turned out 
hang round it for a long time and drink 
deeply, while those which had bee n reg- 
ularly stalled appeared quite indifferent, 
and were often only anxious to get back 
tuto the barn 
and we 


animals, 


,and 


again #s soon as possible, 
satisfied had been in the 
habit of drinking far more than the oth- 
ers, and that they had found nourishment, 


yes, nourishment, even ma ple uty of cold 


were 


water, besides the yenjoyed a purer 
and pre thably lay more to their 
hhing than those which tred 
the stall. 

The 
all this 


nut- 
mosphe re 


were up nm 
make 
which have 
access to water at all times 
day, 


practical inference we 
is, that 


from 
animals free 
by night and 
just as inelination prompts, will do 
better on the same keep than the same 
animals stalled and watered in the usu; il 
way, and we cannot withhold our be lief, 
that they will do better to lay out in the 
yard, with comfortable shelters to 
tire to when they please, than they 
tied upin large 


re- 
will 
ind close stables, where 
atmosphere for various reasons is eXx- 
impure and unnatural, 
habit of 
half the quantity of water 
would take when left to themselves. 
This result teaches the importance of 
having the water not only in the yard at 
alltimes for stock, but in the barn cellay 
where it may be 
tle can drink 


where 
living on less 
they 


» kept so warm that ecat- 
i without shaking or shud- 
We have known 
they refused to 

drink freely of 
| been slightly 


milch cows 
drink cold 


which had 


after have 


water, water 


warmed. This should be 


profits of | 


remembered by all who waut a plenty of | 
¢ ‘ 


miik in ‘cold weather. The mot her], 
drinks for herself and her habe.—Ameri- 


Traveller. 

THE POTATO CROP. 

The greatest errors in legislation and 
public sentiment arise from an ignorance 
of the aggregate value of the product 
in the several departments of human in- 
dustry. When a man sees a single load 
of potatoes in the market how apt. the 
thought, why, what are they, but potatoes, 
a very common and trivial affair, hardly 
worthy of a moment’s serious considera- 
tion, though they supply an immense 
quantity of wholesome food for man and 
beast, and according to the census of 
I840, at a fair average value of twenty- 
five cents per bushel, amount to the as- 
tonishing sum of about *30,000,000, ex- 
ceeding the whole investment then in the 
woollen manufactures of the country, by 
about five millions, and their annual pro- 
ducts by about ten millions, and equal to 
three fifths of the whole investment in 
cotton manufactures. 

Adam Smith tells us in his treatise on 


ican 





| THE 





political economy that the strongest men 


and handsomest women in London, were | 


brought up in Ireland upon potatoes as 
their principal food in their childhood; 
and it becomes all, who are in 
it of attaching little importance to any of 
the products of 
fore they speak, and beware what they 
call common or unclean. Indeed it has 
that 
the destruction of the potato crop of the 
United would be a loss, 
and produce far the 
destruction of the city of Boston. 


oe 


been said by one of gur eminent men, 


States greater 


more distress 
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